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claimed to be Catholic although not Papal, and what was
meant when it was said to be " by law established."
The Ecclesiastical Polity is comprehensive without being
inconsistent. Whig and 'Tory political thinkers. High
Churchmen, Low Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, Eras-
tians, and Rationalists have all found in Hooker what they
wanted. Hobbes owed much to him, and so did Locke the
enemy of Hobbes. So also did Laud the champion of
authority and Hume the champion of reason. It is said too
that King James II was converted, by reading Hooker, to the
Roman Catholic faith. The story is attractive, for, though
it pays a doubtful compliment to the author's clarity, it
does confirm our worst suspicions of the king's intelligence.
Moreover, it suggests the pleasing thought that, without
Hooker, there might well have been no Revolution.
Hooker is Catholic, it is true, but quite clearly not a
Roman Catholic. His front is very wide, but his command
is only of the centre, and a centre, by definition, excludes the
wings. His right flank is no nearer to Rome than his left is
to Geneva.
More catholic and comprehensive still is Hooker's range of
subject: there are few things on which he has not something
valuable to say. He can be found explaining incomparably
well the effects of music on the mind, when ostensibly he is
only defending Church music against Puritan attacks. Or
again he can be found explaining that " no truth can con-
tradict any other truth," a maxim still quoted by logicians.
Hooker's philosophy covers the full range of man, all
man's activity, all man's thinking, all man's striving after
what may lie beyond activity and thinking.
" Man doth seek a triple perfection: first a sensual,
consisting in those things which very life itself requireth
either as necessary supplements, or as beauties and
ornaments thereof; then an intellectual, consisting in
those things which none underneath man is either
capable of or acquainted with; lastly, a spiritual and
divine, consisting in those things whereunto we tend by
supernatural means here, but cannot here attain unto
them. . . . For man doth further covet, yea oftentimes
manifestly pursue with great sedulity and earnestness,
that which cannot stand him in any stead for vital use;
that which exceedeth the reach of sense; yea, some-
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